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opponents. The chief of those examined are (1) the Port Royalists, who, in 
attempting to shield their pupils from contact with an evil world, excluded 
emulation as a danger from within the school. (2) fimile, educated without 
companions, would naturally be in no danger from emulation, which Rousseau 
regarded as the most dangerous of all the passions. (3) Bernardin de Saint- 
Pierre went further than his master, Rousseau, in opposing even self -emulation. 
The general opinion of these and other critics is that emulation diverts the 
child's attention from thought of the task to thought of rewards to be won. 

The best answer to such criticisms of emulation is to consider its many ser- 
vices to education and the insufficiency of proposed substitutes. Self-emula- 
tion provides no standard of judgment for individual progress. Pleasure and 
joy are worthy incentives, but there are some necessary studies which will not 
in themselves attract the child's attention and may not give pleasure. Rous- 
seau asserts that the child will learn that which appears useful, but the child 
usually appreciates only immediate ends, and true values may not be at once 
evident. The altruistic sentiments are indeed motives in the process of educa- 
tion, but may prove distractions and must always be guided by reason. In 
the sense of working for work's sake, of finding satisfaction in duty performed, 
reason has been urged as a sufficient substitute for emulation; but even if 
this has power with adults, it is too abstract to be effective with children. 

Having examined the criticisms of emulation and the forces suggested to 
replace it, M. Queyrat next discusses its rdle in history. Among its advocates 
are men of very different schools of thought, e.g., Plato, Aristotle, Plutarch, 
Cicero, Quintilian, Rabelais, Bossuet, Locke, Fenelon, Rollin, Condillac, 
Helvetius, Diderot, and Mably. Civilization itself is really due to emulation, 
for we can trace its influence in agriculture, industry, commerce, literature, 
science, and art. In education it is an aid in physical and moral, as well as in 
intellectual training. 

Since it is of such value, and since it is capable of wrong use and dangerous 
results, it must be carefully directed. The final chapter of the book deals with 
practical rules for its use in the educative process. The most important of 
these may be briefly summarized as follows: Emulation must not be employed 
in the home, for there it arouses jealousy. It should be directed toward a 
quality or virtue, and not toward a person. Its use must be adapted to the 
nature of each child. If carefully chosen and awarded, rewards and dis- 
tinctions are valuable means of exciting emulation. Further means to this 
end are competitions and examinations. Finally in addition to emulation 
with one's equals, it is well to encourage emulation with oneself, with the 
heroes of the day, and with great men of all times. 

Marguerite W. Kehr. 
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